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A Professional Ministry of Religion. 


By WrtLiiAM LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. 


The ministry of the unseen, of the remote, of the 
unusual or ordinarily inapprehensible, is, by the uninformed 
or undeveloped mind, regarded with wondrous respect if not 
awe. The familiar thing habituates us to its presence; we 
cease, if ever we began, to wonder. The glorious pageantry 
of the seasons, the beauty of wooded hill and meadow-carpeted 
dale, the splendour of the forest and the changing rhythms of 
the sea, the ‘‘ choir of heaven and furniture of earth,’’ are 
accepted as the parcel of our fortunes, much as we take the 
air which rich or poor, thick or thin, it is our lot to breathe. 
But the ultra-microscopic particle, the possible doings of the 
probable inhabitants of Mars, incomprehensible theories of 
relativity, and the weird utterance of the entranced, command 
the bended knee or the respectful ear. We are prone to 
worship the dim and the distant, and to regard with veneration 
the ministers of the occult. The idea of the beyond may be 
rightful or illegitimate, the tenuous out-feeler of rationality or 
the tyrannic imposition of authority: the element in it of the 
unknown moves uneasily in the unplumbed depths of the 
human mind, stimulating a solemn regard and fashioning the 
temper which in cases makes for religion. 


Yet both known and unknown, the near and the distant, 
the comprehended and the vaguely imagined, the clear and the 
obscure, have qualities which equally deserve the homage of 
our hearts; for God is the author of all, and in the presence 
of His purpose or handiwork, the soul should assume the 
garment of lowliness and walk humbly and reverently, befit- 
ting the condition of created things. 

The instinctive attitude of man in the presence of power 
vaguely felt and faintly perceived, yet apprehended as in a 
real relationship of being, is at the heart of religion: and 
because in the generations of men, the variety of personality 
and spiritual power has allowed of the emergence of the seer, 
the prophet, the priest, acting as interpreters of the occult, 
oracles of the shrine, intercessors for a less informed or more 
credulous humanity, there has been developed a professional 
type serving the life of religion, with more or less credit, in 
accord with purpose, more or less clear, and ends reputedly 
divine. 

Into the motives making for the establishment of priest- 
hood enter varied elements, not all of which are worthy. 


]. 564. 
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Pure motive is an ideal, which among the most spiritually 
developed of the children of men is rarely if ever fulfilled. 
We need not be surprised if in the institution of the office of 
the priest, the love of power and the pride of place and the 
lust of possession mingled with more creditable feelings, 
modifying the function and affecting the value of the service. 


Office is evoked by social need but created and established 
by personality. Office is essentially spiritual; it is fashioned 
in and by the passion and thought of men; it shares the 
immortality of the idea, and persists when the deliberate 
reason of its being has faded. Correlative with office is pro- 
fessionalism whose concern is mainly or ultimately with the 
affairs of mind and soul; for the end of the business of the law 
is the harmonization of a spiritual society, and even the 
function of the doctor of medicine is exercised in the interests 
of the soul’s well-being. But professionalism has its dangers 
and disadvantages. There may be a cold reading of the 
duties of office, an observance of form to the neglect of spirit, 
an abiding by tradition to the disparagement of freedom, a 
denial of the soul that gave original meaning to the office. 


In the amazing development of human life, social relation- 
ships emerge, intensify, weaken and decay. Change characterizes 
the evolution of personality: institutions have their day and 


cease to be. But it is the tendency of professionalism to 
cherish office when the need of its continuance has been 
absorbed in the progressive development of society. The 


maintenance of military office increases the possibility of war, 

when the conscience of civilized humanity would dictate more 
peaceful methods of settling the quarrels of the peoples. 

From the courtly establishments of kings and princes might 
be derived instances of office whose need vanished years ago, 
and whose maintenance adds but a picturesque if expensive 
element to the spectacle of earthly power. The danger of 
mere office may be great. By the abuse of office, pro- 
fessionalism has drawn to itself an ugly reputation of unreality 
and formalism ; and as the dangers of unreality are greater in 
the more than in the less spiritual realm, religion has suffered 
both in reputation and influence by the insincerity of its pro- 
fessional exponents. Cowper in ‘‘ The Time-piece ”’ writes of 
the man who lets ‘‘ down the pulpit to the level of the stage.’’ 


‘* And thus it is. The pastor, either vain 
By nature, or by flattery made so, taught 

To gaze at his own splendour, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, but himself,— 

Or unenlightened, and too proud to learn,— 
Or vicious, and not therefore apt to teach,— 
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Perverting often by the stress of lewd 

And loose example, whom he should instruct,— 
Exposes and holds up to broad disgrace 

The noblest function, and discredits much 

The brightest truths that man has ever seen.’ 


A description of the merely professional preacher is not 
without its embodiments in modern life. | Cowper writes of 
such a preacher as might be dear to the heart of the apostle 
Paul, and then passes to the contrast : 


‘‘ Behold the picture! Is it like? —Like whom? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text, 
Cry—hem! and reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene !”’ 


John Earle, in his Microcosmographie, neatly touches the 
defect of professionalism : ‘“A meer formal man is somewhat 
more than the shape of a man; for he has his length, breadth, 
and colour. When you have seen his outside, you have 
looked through him, and need employ your discovery no 
farther. . . . . His religion is a good quiet subject, and 
he prays as he swears, in the phrase of the land.”’ 

We need not inquire too closely into the causes of an unreal 
professionalism: we are prone to evil, and the line of least 
resistance has its fascination. We are sometimes betrayed by 
our ability to speak: Carlyle distinguishes the learned pro- 


fessions by their articulateness, —that is, they are ‘‘ able to 


talk.’? He sugg rests that the faculty makes for disaster and 
formalism :—‘‘ Do you want a man not to practise what he 
believes, then encourage him to keep often speaking it in 
words. Every time he speaks it, the tendency to do it will 
grow less.”’ An element of truth may lie in the statement, 
for habit dulls the edge of original purpose and makes for 
mere formality. But from the professional class we expect 
the word that enlightens, that renders more explicit the mean- 
ing struggling in our experience, that interprets the dark 
phases of creation and makes more articulate the incoherent 
longings of the soul. 

More than ‘‘ mere talk ”’ characterizes the sinister phases 
of professionalism : the culpable element is bound up with most 
of the vicious activity that marks a degenerate people. 

Religion offers the widest field for the parade of Bee 
fessionalism. The ministerial office is not closely defined : 
is concerned primarily with spiritual things: the element of see 
unseen is a main factor in its working: there is room for the 
play of the many and varied qualities of mind and soul which 
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constitute the moral world. Hence in religion have been pre- 
sented from time to time, some of the worst aspects of pro- 
fessionalism. We need but turn to passages in Jeremiah, 
Hosea and Micah to understand a degenerate professionalism. 
‘‘ The priests . . . teach for hire, and the prophets . . . divine 
for money: yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not 
the Lord among us?’’ And again: ‘‘ The priests said not, 
Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law knew me 
not: the pastors also transgressed against me, and the 
prophets prophesied by Baal, and walked after things that do 
not profit.”’ 

Jesus found himself in violent conflict with the pro- 
fessional priest, the lawyer and the scribe: the men who sat in 
Moses’ seat, who said and did not, who ‘‘ shut up the king- 
dom of heaven against men,’’? for they neither went in 
themselves nor suffered them that were entering to go in. 
So baleful is the influence of an insincere professionalism, 

History repeats the tale of offence, the abuse and 
degradation of office, the fossilization of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, the curse of formalism and the pestilential influence of 
a degenerate professional priesthood. Revolution and 
reformation were the protest for a freer movement of the 
spirit, for the liberty of prophesying, for a restoration of real 
being. The church to-day is not without the elements of an 
arid and stifling professionalism, which make for unreality in 
worship and religion. The bill against professionalism is 
weighty with many charges, whose validity we must recognize, 
Yet the worth and necessity of professorship is not impugned : 
for without the office of public teaching the world would be 
sadly poorer. 

The distinction of the professions is nowadays not so 
pronounced as when for ordinary business or trade anything 
approaching learning was not required. It is not uncommon 
for men of what is called natural ability—which often means 
absence of conscience—to make huge fortunes. Scholarship 
I have been told by reputable authorities gets in the way of 
business: mere learning is a clog on trade. But it is equally 
true to say that behind the great commercial concerns there is 
an ever-increasing force of educated mentality, and that the 
work of the university is being recognized as fundamentally 
important for the great manufacturing communities. 
Enlightened commercial opinion welcomes the co-operation of 
the graduate in science or in arts. 

Still it is correct to say that the professions are character- 
ized by learning and by skill of a high order. Learning is an 
integral element of professional training, and in the various 
professions the learning must be of a definite order. 


Ui ’ 


The professors proper are the high-priests of learning, 
the authorities who have made themselves fully acquainted 
with the specific field of their profession. By an extension of 
the idea, the professional is the adept, the individual adequately 
trained to the end of a certain social service. 


The great professions of law, medicine and religion make a 
wide appeal, or fulfil the more general needs. Medicine as 
more greatly concerned with body, demands an_ intensely 
specific training,—the curriculum is narrow and well-hedged. 
Law allows a somewhat greater liberty of manipulation. 
But in religion, the diversity of operation makes for opposi- 
tions and mutually exclusive interpretations, and the notion 
finds ground that the professional religious is the luxury of 
the cultured or the pious, or a non-essential element in a 
society tolerant of superfluities. Yet may it not be that 
because of the greater spiritual realm in which the professional 
religious move, there is the greater need of training and 
discipline and learning for all who would guide their fellows 
in the ways of moral and spiritual development, and would 
expound the “‘ deep, central, awful mystery of God.’’ Johnson 
advised Boswell when abroad to consort with university 
professors and with the clergy, for from their conversation he 
might expect the best accounts of life and manners, in what 
ever country he might be; further, contact with such persons 
would keep his learning alive. The learning of a Boswell 
might suffer in the company of many modern divines, if we 
may judge from the number of the untrained and undertrained 
yearly added to the ministerial lists. 


It is a strange idea that for the most difficult work man 
can undertake,—the fashioning of souls for the kingdom of 
God,—there is needed but zeal, a good intention, and a vague 
feeling of sufficiency. It would seem as if the very greatness 
of the office allowed of the greater abuse. 


It must be admitted that the sphere of ministerial pro- 
fessionalism is not easily defined, that there seems to be room 
for many orders of service, and that mere scholarship is not 
necessary for the work of salvation. Yet the contention is 
sound that any ministry of religion will profit by training 
directed to the specific ends of religious service, and that a 
rightly developed professional ministry will best sustain the 
authority necessary for the work. 

Carlyle, who will not be suspected of any love for the 
mere professional priest, writes in the Latter-Day Pamphlet, 
‘“ Stump-Orator,’’ in reference to priestly qualifications in 
medieval days, ‘‘ By far the chief thing needful, and indeed 
the one thing then as now, was, That there should be in him 
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the feeling and the practice of reverence to God and to men; 
that in his life’s core there should dwell, spoken or silent, a 
ray of pious wisdom fit for illuminating dark human destinies ; j 
—not so much that he should possess the art of speech, as 
that he should have something to speak! And for that latter 
requisite the Priest also trained himself by apprenticeship, by 
actual attempt to practise, by manifold long-continued trial, 
of a devout and painful nature, such as his superiors prescribed 
to him.” 


The specialization of ministerial function is in the order of 
a progressive development. From biology we learn of the 
gradual differentiation of cell-structure to serve the special 
needs of the organism. The primitive forms of protozoa are 
governed in the entirety of their physical being by the desire 
of the moment, or they react to the varied stimuli of their 
environment by the complete activity of the body, being at any 
one moment all leg or arm or stomach. As life evolves in the 
ascent of physical being, the different functions of the body 
appropriate communities of cells which specialize in this or 
that activity. The higher mammals are an amazing concate- 
nation of distinct yet related bodies of cells whose work to be 
effective must fulfill the need of the larger community of the 
individual organism. ‘That is, the specialization of function 
carries the obligation to serve the wider community. ‘* And 
the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you.’’ By way 
of similitude we may speak of the social organism, likening 
the various functions of individuals and minor communities to 
the work done by the different organs of our physical being. 
And in the spiritual realm of society we shall find that 
effective service demands highly specialized function, and that 
the fulfilled need of the community is the criterion of worth. 
Further it would seem to be especially true that in spiritual 
affairs, the play of the selfish motive hinders the rightful 
influence of the specialized activity, 


The legitimacy of specialization in science and the arts is 
ac knowledged. The financial success of the great manufac- 
tures depends in part on the minute division of labour. So 
long as the object of social welfare is kept in view, and 
human personi lity is not outraged by greed or selfishness, 
both society and the individual hav e every ything to gain by the 
development of specialized function. The presence of abuse 
should not blind us to the intrinsic value of the principle at 
work. 


It is in keeping with the progressive tendencies of the race 
that the realm of religion should have its specialized agents, 
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and that the valid necessity of a professional ministry should 
be acknowledged. It may be said that in religion we are free 
to make our own compact with God, and that the church 
stands in no real need of a professional ministry. The words 
of Peter’s first epistle may be quoted, ‘‘ Ye also, as living 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” But the point is that the interest in spiritual 
things is not sufficiently deep or wide-spread, to obviate the 
necessity of such help as the priest or the elder may render to 
his fellows. 


Let us come close to the matter. Religion is a particular 
state of man’s relationship with God. First, there is the 
acknowledgment of the Power from which life proceeds: 
secondly, there is the consciousness of spiritual relationship : 
thirdly, there is the recognition of obligations which may be 
fulfilled in righteousness: fourthly, there is the realization of 
communion with God and the joyous acceptance of a divine 
and spiritual universe. 


Mankind presents great varieties of culture and develop- 


ment. Between the Australian bushman—the aboriginal 
black—and the cultivated New Englander, there are 
differences almost ineffable. In any civic community, the 


diversities of taste, education, moral ideal and spiritual aspira- 
tion are sufficiently amazing as to make us question the 
common bond of our humanity. There is therefore liberal 
place for leadership. Indeed, there is a definite call to the 
more highly developed mind to serve the less happily placed ; 
the rough and broken aspect of our civilization indicates the 
paramount importance of the teacher. The infinite variety of 
species is one of the great mysteries of creation; but the fact 
of variety not only gives interest to life but affords the prime 
condition of distinctive personality, evolved as this is in the 
clash of differences. So by the grace of God, spring from the 
generations the great souls who explore the regions of the 
unknown, and bring back from the confines of earth, from 
the soundless depths of stellar space, or from the uncharted 
province of the spirit, authentic messages of the love, the 
righteousness and the majesty of the Creator. 


In the evolution of types and genera, some indication is 
given of the essential order of life. Some men are born to com- 
mand, others to obey ; some approach the heart of being by the 
way of beauty, others by the way of law ; some are captured by 
the interest of the material element, others are absorbed in the 
contemplation of mind; some would read the riddle of 
existence, others press towards the secret of being. In some 
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way or another, each may serve the other ; with the increasing 
distinction of types and classes, the methods of service become 
more marked. So in modern civilized society there may be 
found, under the same roof, the dancing mistress and the 
teacher of higher mathematics, the lecturer in divinity and 
the artist in cookery. All sorts and conditions of activity 
have their privileged and cultivated exponents. When lines 
of legitimate service are overcrowded, new ways are dis- 
covered or created, with good or ill motive, whereby the 
serviceable relations of mankind may be furthered or main- 
tained. On the higher intellectual levels, professional types are 
evolved, the validity of whose service we rarely question. 
The problem of the reproduction of the alga Chetopeltis by 
quadriciliated zoogonidia or by biciliated isogametes may 
seem exceedingly remote from the things that ordinarily 
matter, but we nevertheless bow our heads in respect if not 
in awe, before the authoritative exponents of so abstruse a 
theme. We instinctively acknowledge the rightness of the 
professionalism which concerns itself with the age of the 
rocks, and the place of the mosquito in the economy of 
nature; and yet boggle at the notion of a professionalism 
touching the truths and practice of the religious life. 

Signs of a changing temper are given in the adoption by 
the West Riding education authority of a syllabus of 
religious instruction which has been prepared by experts in 
secular and religious instruction, among whom are Dr, Peake 
and Prof. J. Strong. There is in the syllabus an implicit 
claim for the professional guidance of the child in matters 
religious : in the opinion of the compilers, the education which 
leaves the religious instinct starved is defective. There is a 
recognition of the high value of the home atmosphere where 
this is religious; but it is pointed out that there are some 
factors of the religious training which can more effectively 
operate in the school. Valuable instruction may be given 
through the definite acts of school worship, and much may be 
done in the generation of the right kind of temper and 
atmosphere. All this means some kind of professional 
religious training for the teachers. 

Is it not relatively of greater importance that for the 
social service which is definitely religious, and for which 
the churches stand, there should be specific training, in order 
that the most may be made of the limited opportunities, not 
too freely granted in the organization of society, for worship 
and kindred activities ? 

The subject becomes problematic by reason of the diverse 
motives and contrasting ideals which find place in the 
religious life. But comfort is found in the fact that religious 
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folk segregate themselves, according to doctrine, temper, 
tradition, object and culture; and that the ministries attached 
to the different churches have well-defined fields and direc- 
tions. The training of the Swedenborgian minister differs vastly 
from that of the Roman Catholic priest: the professionalism 
of the Unitarian minister should be as distinctive, as 
strenuous, and as effective as that of the highly trained 
Anglican clergy. But the end of all religious ministerial 
service is the closer fellowship of man and God, and the 
furtherance of righteousness upon the earth: and the great 
diversity of human type and culture makes the office of priest 
or elder in religion a social necessity. 


We come back to our setting-out of the meaning of religion, 
that we may understand the duties of the ministerial office. 
Knowledge of God, consciousness of divine relations, 
recognition of righteous obligations, worship and communion, 
and the perception of a spiritual universe, are the objects 
which the conscientious minister seeks to serve. Will anyone 
say that for such work preparation is unnecessary? Can 
there be any doubt of the wisdom of calling men to the sole 
task of the religious ministry? Opinions may differ as to the 
kind of training required, but there can be no question of the 
need of training, and of an entire devotion to the motives of a 
ministry of religion. Knowledge, experience—original or 
intellectually acquired, the arts of exposition, and methods 
of management, are, or should be, integral elements in the 
equipment of the minister, 


Emerson tells us that the ‘‘ capital secret’’ of the 
ministerial profession is ‘‘to convert life into truth’’: and 
adds, ‘‘ The true preacher can be known by this, that he deals 
out to the people his life,—life passed through the fire of 


thought.”’ Emerson speaks of the ‘‘holy office’’ of the 
priest as ‘‘ the first in the world”’ . . . ‘‘coeval with the 
world ’’: but he notes the ‘‘ spiritual limitation of the office. 


The spirit only can teach. Not any profane man, not any 
sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach, but only he 
can give, who has; he only can create, who is.”’ That, of 
course, is the first demand we make on the minister, that he 
be spiritually qualified—pure in motive, sincere of purpose, 
true of heart: how otherwise can he fulfil the duties of his 
office, which Emerson tells us is ‘‘ to show us that God is, 
not was; that he speaketh, not spake’’? For ‘‘ who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in his 
holy place. He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully.”’ 
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But more than this is required for the ministry of religion, 
even in the way of natural endowment. As with the doctor 
and the lawyer there are qualities of mind and a_ physical 
personality that inspire confidence, so with the minister who 
would succeed in his profession, grifts of mind and body are 
at least a recommendation, if not essential. There must be a 
capacity for friendship, mental alertness, a gracious disposi- 
tion, a wisdom of the heart, spiritual perception and the 
faculty of common sense. These are the elements that con- 
stitute a predisposition to the ministry of religion, 


But if the secret of the profession is ‘‘ to convert life into 
truth ’’ by ‘‘ the fire of thought ’—as Emerson suggests,— 
then to natural gifts and graces must be added the training 
whereby intellectual and spiritual powers are developed, to 
the end of this service of truth. 


Learning is one of the instruments of mental and spiritual 
development. Scholarship of kinds is but a discipline, a 
formative factor: but the greater body of learning is sub- 
stantial and informing. It is obvious that the training for a 
professional ministry must be specific, having in view the 
particular service that may be needed, and the ecclesiastical 
tradition that must be considered. There will be therefore a 
selection in the field of learning, and an adaptation of 
educational processes to well-defined ends. The training for 
an Indian medical missionary would differ from that required 
for a city slum evangelist: it is reasonable to infer differences 
between the curricula of episcopalian orthodox and Unitarian 
colleges. But for all ministerial candidates there should be 
training in logic and psychology as basal mental disciplines. 
It is a curious situation when a man ignorant of psychological 
processes and mind activity presumes to direct mental process 
on the highest levels of its working: indeed, the principles 
of psychology find particular illustration in most of the special 
activity of the ministry of religion,—worship and _ spiritual 
pastorship. 


It is no part of my purpose to particularize methods of 
ministerial training, but it is obvious that a knowledge of the 
history of religious origins and development, and of the great 
literatures in which the spiritual experience of the generations 
has been embodied, will help the student in right perspective. 
Further, the differentia of training in the various denominational 
colleges should be given in special attention to the history of 
the denomination and to the place of its doctrine in the general 
body of ecclesiastical belief. The knowledge of languages, 
ancient and modern, is but a means to an end. It is important 
for the professional minister to understand somewhat the 
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traditions of the church to whose service he is called. So for 
the Unitarian minister, the biographies of the great minds 
who have enriched the life of the denomination, will give 
force and meaning to the traditions of liberal and liberalizing 
religion, With us, the value of the individual is prime. 

We may define the professional minister of religion as 
one who, granted vocation, without which the service is vain, 
has been adequately trained for specific ends, and whose time 
is entirely absorbed by the duties of his office. Most of our 
congregations are sufficiently important to warrant the devo- 
tion of the time, thought and energy of a whole life to the 
religious needs of the community. 

What may reasonably be expected from the professional 
religious teacher? Essentially he is a man of knowledge, 
alive to the meaning of life, ready to interpret existence in 
terms of the Divine, eager to understand the deep purposes of 
the universe. His upbringing must be such as to guarantee 
spiritual alertness. Great things have been granted to the 
generations—great thoughts, great art—and these are suffi- 
cient for instruction, inspiration, guidance and moral support. 
There is no rightful room in the ministry for the spiritually 
and intellectually dull. 

The minister must have.some knowledge of nature, of 
books, of men, and of God. A mere nodding acquaintance 
with any, or all, is insufficient. The selection of things to be 
known must serve the main objects of the ministry: but one 
important element is the reality and intensity of the know- 


ledge. 
In George Herbert’s delightful book on the country 
parson, his character and rule of life, we read: ‘‘ The country 


parson is full of all knowledge. They say it is an ill mason 
that refuseth any stone; and there is no knowledge but in a 
skilful hand serves either positively as it is, or else to illustrate 
some other knowledge. He condescends even to the know- 
ledge of tillage and pasturage, and makes great use of them 
in teaching, because people by what they understand are best 
led to what they understand not.’? ‘There is the indication of 
the minister’s duty,—to take his people as he finds them, to 
work from the basis of their knowledge, and experience, to 
go before them in the way of life that they may be led to the 
uplands of the spiritual and moral life, to open their minds to 
the significance of God in nature, to enlarge their under- 
standing of the divine purpose and to tighten their grasp of 
essential truth. 

It was natural for Herbert to advise the reading of the 
fathers and schoolmen and ‘‘ commenters,’’ in order that 
‘“the storehouse and magazine of life and comfort,—the 
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Holy Scriptures”? might be utilized to the best advantage: 
for there the parson ‘‘ sucks and_lives,’’ But ~we 
to-day recognize the larger revelation in science and in litera- 
ture, and perhaps some of the ‘‘commenters’’ may be 
dropped, in favour of Milton and Browning, Shelley and 
Tennyson, Darwin and J. Arthur Thomson, — But not only 
must the modern minister know, he must be able to set out 
his knowledge for the acceptance of his hearers. Part of the 
value of his training will prove itself in the manner of his 
teaching and preaching. Of Herbert’s ideal parson, ‘‘ the 
pulpit is his joy and his throne’’; and when the parson 
preaches he will procure ‘‘ attention by all possible art, both 
by earnestness of speech (it being natural to men to think that 
where is much earnestness there is somewhat worth hearing), 
and by a diligent and busy cast of his eye on his auditors, 
with letting them know that he observes who marks and 
who not; and with particularizing of his speech—now to the 
younger folk, then to the elder; now to the poor, and now to 
the rich: ‘ This is for you, and this is for you’; for particulars 
ever touch and awake more than generals.’’ And all that 
implies knowledge of men, and especially knowledge of his 
own congregation ; and how else can he gain such knowledge, 
save by a diligent pastoral care. The spiritual needs of his 
own people are the minister’s prime concern, and these he will 
best understand in the communion of mind with mind, for 
which the social amenities may be a preparation. 

The work involved is not light: a pastoral visit may tax 
all the resources of mind and soul. But who expects ease in 
the ministry of religion! You will remember Johnson’s 
remark to his quondam fellow-collegian Edwards: ‘* Sir, the 
life of a parson, of a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. 
I have always considered a clergyman as the father of a larger 
family than he is able to maintain. I would rather have 
Chancery suits upon my hands than the cure of souls. No, 
Sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do 
I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life.’’ Such a 
task as the ministry of religion implies, demands a profes- 
sional care, animated by the love of God and by devotion to 
His will. 

There lies the centre of the matter,—such a love of God and 
of His commandment as drives the soul along the ways of life 
wherein and whereby service may be made effective. It is the 
glory of a professional ministry that the service rendered the 
community is instinct with knowledge and fine purpose, 
enlightened by vision, and intensified by experience, saturated 
with a wise sympathy, and held constant to the ends of the 
kingdom by an abounding love of God. 
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The Minister’s Need of the 
Philosophic Mind. 


By Epcar Tuackray, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


In the New World discovered by Columbus, the Univer- 
sities still retain the medieval custom of defending the thesis. 
The would-be doctor (that is authorised teacher) of philosophy 
is expected to appear before the faculty in order to defend the 
thesis which he has previously handed in. But when that 
business is disposed of he is liable to be addressed by the 
faculty in a more personal way. And if I may be allowed the 
instance, I may report that some sixteen years ago I was 
asked on an occasion of that sort by the late Prof. Royce, 
then a member of the Harvard faculty, what use I intended to 
make of philosophy in the work of the ministry. The gist 
of the answer I gave then was that I should try to make use 
of the philosophic temper and method while discarding the 
special lingo and that I should avail myself of certain results 
without parading the arguments. 


On the present occasion I want to offer a more elaborate 
and more deliberate answer than was possible then, and my 
aim will be to show that the minister (especially the modern 
minister) has a real need of the sort of mind which is born of 
a discipline in philosophy. He needs it for the sake of his 
people and also for his own sake. 


By way of preface I need not say much to elaborate the 
point that the average congregation does not want what may 
be called professional philosophy, although I don’t suppose 
that professional philosophy is any more distasteful to it than 
professional theology or professional literary criticism or pro- 
fessional economics ; and by the adjective | mean the treat- 
ment of these subjects in the language of the schools. The 
minister is called upon to be a populariser of any kind of 
human learning in so far as it has any bearing on the conduct 
of life both private and social, and his language as a popu- 
lariser must therefore have about it a common measure of 
meaning for all (not, however, the lowest common measure 
but the greatest common measure, for the alternative to 
professional language is not necessarily the language of the 
street or the nursery). 
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Now, to be a successful populariser means to have more 
than a smattering of the subject to be popularised. There is 
much to be said for Tolstoy’s theory that demands the expert 
mathematician for teaching arithmetic to children, although it 
may be a theory not very easy to apply. 


But it is a fact that to teach the elements of a subject to 
beginners requires more mastery than is sometimes imagined. 
Moreover it sometimes happens that a minister has in his 
congregation some curious, probing minds who wish to go 
beyond the stage reached ‘by the popular address, and the 
deliverer of that address would experience great happiness if 
he were able to give some more advanced guidance and to 
make use of more exact and more discriminating language. 
It is possible, of course, even by the aid of untrained common 
sense to Say some sane and helpful things about, e.g., wars 
and earthquakes, about such ethical questions as whether a 
barrister is justified in acting a part and using arguments 
which are not convincing to himself, or the question whether 
education is a good in itself; and yet a full treatment of such 
everyday themes would, I submit, be possible only to a man 
well trained in the schools of philosophy, and the minister 
should keep in view the possibility that he may have to deal 
with some few thorough-going minds that call for the full 
treatment. It may not be wise to give the full treatment until 
it is called for, but if the minister is able to give it his ability 
would be a much needed rebuttal of the common charge that 
the church is merely for sentimentalists and traditionalists. 
Such a minister would help to establish the claim that the 
church has deep and illuminating answers to the hardest 
questions than can perplex the mind of man. But careful 
training and thinking are the only avenues to such answers, 
for although it may be safe enough to make no special pre- 
paration for defending oneself against a personal attack— 
which was what Jesus. had in mind when he said, ‘‘ Take no 
heed how or what ye shall speak ’’—it is quite another matter 
if we are anxious to solve some problem or give a convincing 
reason for the hope that isin us. 


I claim therefore that a philosophy of some kind is a 
very good thing to have in the background of one’s mind as 
an intellectual reserve, so that when the evil days come 
crowding thickly upon us we may not be entirely overwhelmed 
ourselves, but may in fact have something to say to steady the 
minds of those who are about us. ‘‘ Hast any philosophy in 
thee, shepherd?’’ was a searching question although put by a 
fool, and the present-day shepherd of souls will do well not 
to ignore it. 
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But the philosophy which the minister has in him need 
not be a completely articulated system before it can be con- 
sidered to be of any use. It may be only a certain temper or 
method or resilience, and yet this may make all the difference 
between hope and despair, between the gleam of dawn and 
utter darkness. 


1. Well, there is one feature of philosophic method and 
outlook which deserves to be put first, and that is the method 
of taking both a long and a wide view. Plato said the 
philosopher was the spectator of all time and all existence. 
His mind was ‘‘ synoptikos,’’ taking in, as Bishop Berkeley 
would say, *‘ both the choir of heaven and the furniture of 
earthy, 7: 


What is the advantage to a minister of an outlook like 
that? You might perhaps fear that it would make him vague 
and dreamy and practically useless. But if this large view 
has been maintained with a really philosophic interest no one 
is likely to be more alive and alert than the philosopher, 
because no one will feel so serenely at home in the world as 
he does; no one will understand his way about so well, and 
he will not be in such a frantic haste to get done in a few 
years things which perhaps require a century or a millennium. 
He will view the desperate situation in which our civilisation 
now stands in the light of the whole history of man. He 
will go back millions of years and think of the first man 
standing naked and unarmed before a mysterious and hostile 
world, with the uncharted seas in front of him, the trackless 
forests behind him, and infinite worlds above him. The 
synoptic mind will contrast that picture of utter helplessness 
and insignificance with the present state of things with man 
as lord of creation, without whose permission nothing can 
exist; a being whom not even the greatest earthquake in 
history can disturb for more than a trifling period, so firmly 
is he established. It is true that the titanic forces still 
remaining to be conquered are of a peculiarly insidious and 
difficult kind. Greed and jealousy, lust and hate and fear 
cannot be so easily tracked down to their lairs as have been 
the savage beasts of the forest, but on the other hand man’s 
powers are infinitely greater, and after having made such 
great strides in the past it is unthinkable that his conquests 
should be finally overthrown and that the structure of civilisa- 
tion that has taken such eons to erect should be brought to 
the dust. 


The deacon’s prayer for the young minister just beginning 
his career, ‘‘ Lord, give him time,’’ is a prayer that may be 
made for the whole family of man, and especially for the man 
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of to-day. We remember, too, in this connection that the 
modern philosopher takes time seriously, and may we add 
hopefully, for a long view does often put a more hopeful face 
on things which at close quarters are depressing. 


2. But by way of complementing this synoptic outlook 
we find that the philosopher is also anxious to get what is 
familiarly known as a ‘‘ close up.’’ He has an incorrigible 
belief that things are intended to be probed and made to 
yield up their secret. The universe to him even in its smallest 
particular is in principle intelligible, understandable, and so 
he sets out to understand it. 


The philosophic mind is, then, in the second place the 
understanding mind. In this respect it does not differ from 
the mind of the scientist, although there is a difference 
between the two in subject matter; for whereas the man of 
science is concerned with the understanding of some part of 
the material world, the philosopher deals at close quarters 
with the human mind, but the method of patient inquiry and 
the steady anticipation of an intelligible answer is the same 
in both cases. 


We have been hearing recently apropos of the meetings 
of the British Association in Liverpool of the harmony 
between science and religion, or at least of the absence of any 
feud. From the standpoint of a philosophic religionist such 
a harmony can have been reached only by a frank acceptance 
of the reasonableness and law-abidingness of all the 
phenomena of religion, and it means putting an end to the 
double-mindedness of believing, e.g., that the earth brings 
forth food according to the stern law of sowing and reaping 
and yet that the kingdom of heaven has been or is to be set 
up by some miraculous and altogether unaccountable descent 
of the Holy Ghost. This is not to say that what we call 
natural law applies in its physical formulation to the spiritual 
world, but it must be insisted that law reigns just as 
supremely in heaven as on earth, and that there is just as 
real a challenge to the underst: inding mind in_ spiritual 
phenomena as in what we call physical. Yet there is no 
doubt a feeling in some quarters that to think steadily and 
logically about religion is like botanising on a mother’s grave, 
or laying coarse thumb and finger on material too sacred and 
delicate for such treatment. 


I once heard of an honest-minded man of religion who 
made the curious concession that as his daily bread was a 
matter belonging to the sphere of natural law he would cut 
out of the Lord’s Prayer the petition, ‘‘ Give us this day our 
daily bread,”’ although he could continue to pray for the 
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coming of the kingdom and the doing of the divine will 
because all that belonged to another sphere. But the philo- 
sophic mind cannot ailow any such arbitrary division. ‘‘ All’s 
love and yet all’s law’ he will repeat, and he will not admit 
any sentiment or doctrine that is outside an intelligible order. 
For example, there happens to be a south-country vicar who 
is at present working at the idea of what he calls ‘‘ inductive 
immortality,’? and he wants to establish this doctrine on as 
secure a basis as any natural law. But his method is so 
rigorously scientific that he confesses privately that he is 
beginning ‘‘ to think that only Unitarians or Freethinkers or 
Positivists can follow up this line of thought for the present, 
the others being so full of metaphysical assumptions and so 
ready to accept unproved contentions.’’ Still, it is not my 
main purpose to suggest what can be done by the understand- 
ing mind in the direction of establishing religious doctrines. 
I am more concerned to show what practical help such a mind 
can be to the minister in his daily dealing with men. 


Well, to apply the understanding mind to the work of 
understanding a man, you must regard him as an effect, as a 
‘“case,’’ and then set up Job as an ideal, for Job was able to 
say, “‘ The cause I knew not, that searched I out.” A 
minister with a mind of that type will make it a rule before 
he passes judgment, especially if it is likely to be a judgment 
of censure or disapproval, to give full weight to the reasons 
accounting for what he condemns. For instance, if he is 
dealing with certain forms of irreligion or primitivism or 
indifference or wrong-doing, he will be careful first of all to 
get at what we may call the natural history of these undesir- 
able things. If he is able to set out their predisposing causes 
truly and with something like the realistic art of a Tolstoy, 
there will be no need to point a moral or to indulge in 


prophetic denunciation. 


Of course, there should be no narrowness or bitterness in 
a natural history of this kind; e.g., in a natural history of 
atheism (such as J. S. Blackie attempted to write not very 
successfully) there must be no attempt to evolve the atheistic 
outlook merely out of a foolish mind or a bad heart, or in a 
natural history of Protestantism it is scarcely enough to say 
with William Cobbett that it was all due to the passionate 
desire of the celibate clergy for married life. 

‘““ Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice,” and 
then it may turn out that the diagnosis well considered may 
be the best remedy. When the medical man is called in he is 
not expected to scold or to be shocked and unnerved. We 
don’t want his pity so much as his experience and skill. In 
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Anatole France’s ‘‘ L’Etui de Nacre,’’ the village doctor is 
made to say: ‘‘ Pity is good neither for the soldier nor the 
priest, and after a long practice as a doctor | affirm that if 
pity did worthily inspire our profession it would leave us 
whenever we were in the presence of those evils which it has 
given us the desire to alleviate.’’ 

There are times when some such calm detachment is 
needed in the minister of religion. It is philosophic rather 
than scientific, because it is not confined to as limited a field 
as the science of medicine usually is, although in both cases 
there is the same earnest desire to understand the case. But 
the minister may be called in not only to the individual whose 
temper and habits have all become disarranged, but he may 
have to deal with the case of a whole community being out of 
sorts, and then he has to set to work on this clash of opinions 
and emotions and find out all the facts and then weigh them 
up with the calmness of a philosopher-judge. A function of 
this kind will readily be admitted to be needed and valuable, 
and therefore one worth cultivating as part of the preparation 
for the ministry. Mark Sabre, in that popular story ‘‘ If 
Winter Comes,’’ was laughed at and called ‘‘Old Puzzlehead”’ 
because, although he had this philosophic instinct, he had not 
received any training in the use of it, and although he had 
some skill in tracking down the domestic explosions to their 
beginning in some simple little remark, and was always trying 
to understand the other man’s point of view, he had no skill 
in persuading others to accept his findings. 

3. Then, connected with this desire to understand there 
must be the freedom to investigate. Freethinking has for 
many people an unpleasant sound, but it is only the kind of 
thinking possible, since any investigation that is biassed by 
authority or menace or prejudice is a mere pretence. 

I venture to suggest that the freedom which our com- 
munion secures for theological inquiries should be generously 
extended to the minister in his inquiries into the mental and 
spiritual history and present condition of his people. He 
should also have free access to knowledge of the sort of work 
his people are engaged in and to their chief pleasures both 
indoors and outside. A fresh, innocent, understanding mind 
would be able to turn this information to some good account, 
and if the people bring to their minister with such a mind 
(as people brought to Jesus) their disputes on property, or 
sex or politics, he will be likely to shed some new light upon 
them by suggesting a standpoint they had quite forgotten. 

I believe Bishop Westcott was very proud of having 
settled a coal strike in the Durham district, although one 
gathers from Mr. H. G, Wells’s satire on ‘‘ The Soul of a 
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Bishop ”’ such a thing is not likely to occur again. No doubt, 
speaking generally, it would be true to say that the ecclesias- 
tical mind is not greatly trusted because it is not a free mind, 
and a mind that is not free is a mind that is not fair. People 
generally associate it with a very ancient building and dim 
religious light. I once heard an Anglican canon declare, ‘‘You 
know I amaconvinced Chalcedonian,’’ and heevidently thought 
he was saying something important, whereas every local clergy- 
man of the Church of England must have his mind anchored 
to those early centuries. | Now, where the mind has been 
closed down in this way and can admit the new light only 
through the medium of a strained exegesis of ancient docu- 
ments there is a lack of freedom, and therefore a lack of trust 
on the part of those who need the guidance of minds more 
alert to the claims of the present. 


4. But there are people who very much fear lest the 
alert, free, open mind should become indistinguishable from 
the empty and restless mind, and even in our own free pulpits 
there is some anxiety to set forth the fixed and systematic. 


Now, the danger to which the merely theologically-minded 
minister is liable, is that of attaching too much importance to 
results and too little importance to the methods by which those 
results have been reached. An extreme case of this would be 
if he were to say that Moses and Jesus, Mahomet, Swedenborg 
and Martineau were all alike Unitarians, 


This theological care for results needs to be modified 
somewhat by the philosophic care for methods. In the sphere 
of philosophy a too rigid mind is an offence, for a philo- 
sophical discipline attaches more importance to sharpening 
the mental processes than to filling the mind with any fixed 
content. I notice that one of the text-books used at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, is Dewey on ‘‘ How to think.’’ And 
I once heard a professor of philosophy, in expressing his 
agreement with the final position of a lecturer to whom we 
had been listening, object that the lecturer had arrived there 
for the wrong reasons. I once wrote to Mr. J. M. Robertson 
to ask him in what respects his views of Christ as a solar 
myth differed from the similar views of Robert Taylor, who 
used to be known as the ‘‘ Devil’s Chaplain,’’ and Robertson 
replied with the true instinct of a philosopher that he attached 
little importance to his accidental agreement with Taylor 
because he was so thoroughly out of sympathy with Taylor’s 
fantastic methods and absurd arguments. 


A rigorous training in the right use of the organ of know- 
ledge ought surely to make the Peintetos more nimble-minded 
and also more confident in his handling of a new subject 
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matter. But to have a philosophic mind does not mean 
merely to become an intellectual methodist, for, after all, the 
philosopher is something more than a logician, just as a man 
of letters is something more than a grammarian. The 
philosopher recognises that the absolute whole of truth is the 
ideal goal of all methods, but he has no creed or council or 
Pope or Bible to appeal to for the final formulation of the 
absolute truth. Therefore every method of approach to it has 
a right to be considered and valued in proportion to its 
coherence and consistency and range. 


It must be admitted that when philosophy first began 
there were short cuts made to this absolute truth, which was 
defined first in terms of water, then air, then fire and so on. 
But when it became impossible to agree which of these 
elements ought to be abstracted from the rest and set up as 
the divine essence of all things some attention began to be 
paid to the abstracting mind, and for a time the sceptical 
theory prevailed that each mind has a right to say what it 
likes since man is the measure of all things. And ever since 
those early days philosophy has had to face the rival claims 
of things and minds with the respective rival methods of 
approach to truth associated with those claims, 


To the minister who may feel somewhat appalled by this 
rivalry, let me recommend the state of mind indicated by a 
remark of Edward Caird at the end of a keen debate in Oxford 
at which there had been an apparently hopeless diversity of 
opinion expressed. ‘‘I can find room for you all in my 
system’ he said. That has been laughed at as a sample of 
the absurdity of the philosophic mind, but there was nothing 
merely good-natured and easy-going in what Caird meant. 
He did not in the least mean that he could accept all state- 
ments merely as they stood or give to each one the same 
amount of room. Caird was showing the true mind of the 
philosopher by finding some sense in everything that was said 
and in not being content, merely to reject anything. In other 
words, he was always trying to understand, and it was 
because this attempt to understand was seriously interfered 
with that he always deprecated controversy, or ‘* fechtin’ ”’ 
as he called it. There is, however, one instance recorded by 
Sir Henry Jones of the Master’s indulging in a bit of 
‘“fechtin’ ’’ himself, although most people would scarcely 
regard it as an exception to his general manner. It was at 
a meeting when Caird had delivered a lecture which was 
attacked by one of the speakers in a very personal and 
uncalled-for manner. In his reply to the discussion Caird 
dealt very fully and carefully with the remarks of every single 
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speaker except this one man. To him he never once alluded 
in the meeting, and it was only just before turning in to his 
own home that he said to an intimate friend, ‘‘ Didn’t I take 
So-and-so down ?”’ 


The “ fighting parson ’’ would do well to give the philo- 
sophic method a trial when he finds himself too disturbed to 
see any sense or reason in what his opponent has urged 
against him. I submit that it may on occasion take more 
courage to act in that way than in the more ordinary fashion. 
There are so many people about ready to believe that silence 
gives consent and that if no reply is made no reply is possible. 
There are also people ready to believe that if you treat another 
man’s position in a large, generous, philosophic manner you 
are showing signs of giving up your own; e.g., at the recent 
Summer School at Oxford some listeners thought Dr. 
Carpenter was wobbling in his life-long convictions because 
he was so large-minded and gentle in his treatment of the 
Trinitarians. 


A wider experience teaches us to be far more anxious 
about those who protest their allegiance too much and attack 
their opponents too bitterly. At a recent Labour Congress 
some members were loudly advocating a smashing knock-out 
blow at capitalism, whilst on the other hand Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald advocated the quieter method of education in 
the bare and simple facts, believing that if these did not move 
people to reform the very stones would cry out. By such an 
attitude the Labour leader certainly showed more conviction 
of the soundness of his beliefs than many of those who were 
supposed to share them with him. 


5. This belief in the power of the truth to prevail and 
the power of the human mind to receive the truth is a belief in 
regard to which the philosopher and the man of religion are 
made one. The Christian minister learns it of course from 
his Master, Jesus, who when reviled reviled not again, and 
was content to be quiet and without answer on the subject of 
personal charges, so that he might turn his accusers and 
judges to examine his ordinary way of life and his constant 
public message. It is surely not too fanciful to detect in the 
dignified silence of Jesus before Pilate a touch of the 
philosopher’s enjoyment of a game of entire cross-purposes. 
‘“ His fellow-countrymen accused him of being a dangerous 
character, whereas their real complaint was that he was not 
dangerous. Pilate condemns him to be crucified for having 
a kingdom of this world, whereas his real offence to the Jews 
was that his kingdom was not of this world.’’  (‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,”’ p. 22.) It was too absurd to be explained just then, 
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and Jesus did not feel inclined to make a speech in his own 
defence in the manner of a modern K.C. He trusted that the 
Spirit of Truth would be his Paraclete, his advocate. 


Four hundred years earlier Socrates had _ pleasantly 
proposed as an alternative penalty to death that he should be 
maintained at the public expense for the rest of his life. He 
too, like Jesus, desired a post-mortem defence, one based on 
deeds rather than words, and especially on the fact that he 
was willing to submit so loyally to the decision of the law 
when he might so easily have run away to Megara. He felt 
sure that men would say, ‘‘ How could anyone with such 
tremendous respect for the law have been a bad man? The 
thing is absurd.’’? So in his case, too, the spirit of truth 
would be his paraclete, his advocate. 


In both these cases we may say there was the true 
philosophic calm and the large-minded patience that can wait 
for the tangle of evil and good, of tares and wheat in human 
motive to reveal themselves in a more separable form, and 
along with this patience and faith there goes the smile of 
good-humour at all the unnecessary fuss that is being made 
both by foes and friends. The foes can do nothing against 
the truth, and the friends are not justified in taking it for 
granted that death is an evil. ‘‘ That remains to be seen,’’ 
says Socrates. ‘‘It is better that I die,’’ says Jesus, “‘ for 
that is the only way to call in as my counsel and advocate 
the spirit of truth, which in defending me will justify you also, 
and then you will be able to face a wolfish, howling world 
without any fear or even any prepared speech of defence, so 
let not your hearts be troubled.” 


It was another philosopher, viz., Plato, who in his 
solemn old age in the Laws declared that human affairs were 
really not worthy of the unmitigated seriousness (“eya¢Ans o7rovdijs) 
that was often bestowed upon them. He adds, 
according to Prof. Santayana’s rather free translation 
(‘‘ Soliloquies in England,” preface), ‘‘ that our ignominious 
condition often forces us nevertheless to be terribly in earnest. 
Wanton and transitory as our existence is and comic as it 
must appear in the eyes of the happy gods, it is all in all to 
our mortal nature, and whilst intellectually we may judge 
ourselves somewhat as the gods might judge us, our poor 
animal souls are caught in the toils of time. Still, we must 
try to get rid of the delusions of passion and look at things 
joyfully and unselfishly, and with the clear eye of youth.”’ 

Well might Santayana exclaim, ‘‘ Sanity, thy name is 
Greece.’’ This pagan philosopher, Plato, must have been a 
very happy man. He was keenly alive to every human 
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interest; absorbed in science, morals, politics, esthetics, 
education and social reform, and yet he says we mustn’t take 
life too seriously! There is here almost a forecast of the 
saying of Jesus, ‘‘ Take no thought for the morrow,” for 
which injunction Plato suggests a philosopher’s reason. 
Don’t be nervous about what is going to happen, because 
events do not happen by chance; and although what happens 
to-morrow may be painfully new and unexpected, you may 
soon get used to it and in fact find something good in it. 
Therefore don’t take this or that event too seriously, but treat 
it philosophically by viewing it in a large cosmic setting. The 
difference is this, that whereas Plato says in effect, ‘‘ Don’t be 
anxious about the morrow because reason will rule it,’’? Jesus 
says, ‘‘ Don’t be anxious about the morrow because your 
Heavenly Father knoweth ’’; and although what Jesus says is 
warmer, what Plato says is distinctly cheerful. 

That leads me to observe how mistaken people are who 
in the words of Boswell think of philosophy ‘‘ as hard and 
severe and so grave as to exclude all gaiety.’”’ Boswell him- 
self does not agree with that general opinion, and his 
disapproval of it is elicited by the absurd remark of Oliver 
Edwards, who had known Dr. Johnson when they were both 
at Pembroke College together. After some remarks from 
Johnson about the old college days Edwards burst out in his 
inconsequential way :—‘‘ You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. 
I have tried too in my time to be a philosopher, but I don’t 
know how; cheerfulness was always breaking in.”’ 

This mistake of Edwards about philosophy must be 
placed alongside his mistake about the ministry. He was 
not content with putting one foot into it, for in the same 
conversation he put both feet into it :— 


Edwards: I wish I had continued at college. 

Johnson: Why do you wish that, Sir? 

Edwards: Because I think I should have had a much 
easier life than mine has been. I should 
have been a parson and had a good living 
like Bloxham and several others and lived 
comfortably. 

Johnson: Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious 
clergyman, is not easy. I have always 
considered a clergyman as the father of a 
larger family than he is able to maintain. I 
would rather have Chancery suits on my 
hands than the cure of souls. No, Sir, I 
do not envy the clergyman’s life as an easy 
life, nor do I envy the clergyman who makes 
it an easy life. 
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Let me hasten to explain that it is not my intention to make 
the clergyman’s life an easy life by the infusion of a little 
philosophy into it, but I think it might become at once more 
tolerable and more effective by being relieved of certain forms 
of strain and stress, by being relieved of what has been 
referred to as ‘‘ unmitigated seriousness,’’ and by the break- 
ing in of a little more cheerfulness by way of, not in spite of, 
that philosophy. 


6. On the other hand there is a sense in which the full 
and complete philosophic mind would increase the responsi- 
bility of the ministry. Plato in his Republic makes the 
philosopher the king of men on the ground that only the man 
who knows is fit to govern; only the guardian who has passed 
through the rigorous training of gymnastics, music, geometry, 
dialectic ; the man who has emerged from the cave of shadows 
into the sunlight of reality is really equipped with ruling and 
guiding power because of his beauty and brightness of soul. 


I should like to compare that idea with a very similar one 
about the function of Jesus as understood by the German 
theologian Ritschl. Ritschl attaches great regulative 
importance to the New Testament idea of the Kingdom of 
God, and therefore makes much of the kingship of Jesus, 
which according to him is a vocation which takes precedence 
over both priest and prophet. Christ expresses his royalty 
both as a priest representing man to God and as a prophet 
representing God to man. In both cases and in humiliation 
as well as in exaltation he is the spiritual ruler of men. 


For my present purpose I want to stress the fact that 
Christ’s kingship is based on his knowledge, knowledge of 
what was in man and his knowledge of the mind of God. 


Another prominent feature of Ritschl’s thought was that 
whatever vocation Christ was called to was meant to be taken 
up also by his followers, and so we may claim that the 
Christian minister is called to be a king, a king possessing a 
royalty founded on knowledge, that is the possession of the 
philosophic mind, a mind that has power to penetrate things 
human and divine, one expressing its royalty in the priestly 
act of public prayer by which man is brought to God, in the 
prophetic act of preaching by which the mind of God is 
declared to man. 


Much harm has resulted in the past from these functions 
being separated, e.g., the priestly function has degenerated 
into a passionate guardianship of old buildings, ancient beliefs 
and ceremonies and rituals, even at the expense of truth and 
sincerity. The priest, instead of having an expert knowledge 
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of man which will enable him to address God on man’s behalf, 
is often woefully ignorant of the modern man, and so he 
merely seeks to perpetuate the symbols of an ancient know- 
ledge of man. Then, the prophetic function has also suffered 
from being too detached from the kingly function of knowing, 
understanding, representing. The prophetic office is used for 
denunciation. The prophet becomes a scold, and instead of 
heavenly illumination there is invective and bitterness. There 
may be some truth in what he says but not much grace, no 
‘“‘ truthing ’’ it in love, no entering into the mind of a Father 
who knows all and yet still can follow with His goodness and 
mercy, sending His rain on the just and the unjust and His 
sun on the evil and the good; and there is no entering into 
the mind of the sinner, and no attempt made to understand 
the why and the wherefore of the sin. 


During the present session it is the intention of some of 
us to trace through the centuries the development of Christian 
opinion about human nature with especial reference to the 
sinful side of it. We are all engaged in the practical fight 
against sin, but it may be that we have not hitherto given 
sufficient attention to the enemy’s strategic position. In fact, 
we want his history as well. The titles of such books as 
Edna Lyall’s ‘‘ Autobiography of a Slander’’ and J. R. 
Beard’s ‘‘ Autobiography of the Devil’’ suggest to the philo- 
sophical mind the need for a great deal of inward investiga- 
tion into the nature of sin before it can be effectively handled. 


The priestly method of prescribing paternosters and Ave 
Marias is a hopelessly irrelevant treatment, and not much 
more can be said for the prophetic denunciations which 
provoke a smile or arouse resentment because lacking any real 
insight into the nature of what is denounced. 


I do not pretend that the lecture-room is the place for 
acquiring a complete philosophy of human nature with all its 
‘“ dips, spurs and angles.’’ Wordsworth speaks of the years 
required to bring the philosophic mind, but before some of us 
take our post-graduate course in the world we may at any rate 
learn from books that human nature is not so simple as it 
seems, and that we must try to take all its varieties without 
too much alarm, and with the philosopher’s conviction that 
behind the most abnormal type there is some natural history 
worth getting to know, 


It may seem rash to venture a reason for the varieties of 
species when the great Darwin was baffled and had to call 
them accidental variations, but during the summer I heard one 
from a minister with a philosophic mind and I will pass it on 
for what it is worth. The authority I am about to quote is a 
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tutor, I believe, of Cliff College in Sheffield, one of the Home 
Missionary Colleges of Wesleyanism, and this is something 
like what he said in the course of a Sunday morning 
discourse: ‘‘ You have been to the Zoo and seen the giraffe 
with its ridiculous neck and the kangaroo with his extrava- 
gantly long legs behind and baby paws in front, and you have 
seen many other funny things there. ‘Now, can you watch 
their indescribably comic movements without feeling sure 
that the God who made them must have made them with a 
smile on His face and that He must have a keen sense of 


humour? . ... And when I look round at you I am more 
convinced of it than ever, for some of you are too funny for 
words.’’ There was nothing malicious in this last remark. 


It was simply the expression of the man’s humorous enjoyment 
of the unending variety of the human species. He was in the 
same mood as the late Lord Kitchener when that great general 
reviewed in Albert Square the recruits of all shapes and sizes 
and ages who had so quickly and loyally responded to the 
nation’s call. He looked upon them with the great-hearted 
humour of a man rather than with the professional eye of a 
soldier, and so a truly philosophical cheerfulness kept break- 
ing in upon his features as they passed by. 


I feel sorry for any other professional man, be he lawyer 
or doctor or minister, who is not accessible to the same sort of 
appeal. It leads us*into what has been called the land of the 
large and charitable air, and gives us some idea of the sacred 
mission of humour as an agency making a path through 
interest to affection and communion. 


And so, to sum up, we may claim that the philosophical 
mind will enable a minister 


(1) To take the synoptic view. 

(2) To cultivate the understanding heart. 

(3) To keep himself free from all credal and priestly 
entanglements. 

(4) To think only by the honestest and most logical 
methods whatever be his conclusions, 

(5) To exercise the royal authority of knowledge and 
insight. 

(6) To enter heartily into an enjoyment of man’s infinite 
variety. 


In the Shepherd of Hermas we read that the spirit of the 
Lord is a glad, cheerful spirit; Az/aros (tAapos) is the word 
used, from which we may infer that according to this ancient 
writer the divine spirit was the source of all true hilarity and 
radiant happiness. 


